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PRIZE LACES FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 



'ESSRS. W. & J. SLOANE of New York, have for a month 
past been exhibiting their prize Exposition lace curtains, 
purchased by them at the Paris Exposition of last year. 
The judges in awarding the prize medal stated that these laces 
were the most important ever manufactured. They are made 
entirely by hand, and each individual curtain costs many thou- 
sands of dollars. So wonderfully artistic are these fabrics, both 
in design and manufacture, that the French government has 
ordered duplicates of them from M Waree, the manufacturer, 
to be placed among the treasures of the Louvre. The original 
card explaining to whom the exhibit had been sold, is also on 
exhibition, as follows : 



Tous les Rideaux de cette Exposition 

sont Achetes en Propriete 

par la Maison 

W. & J. Sloane de New York. 



The most important curtains are exhibited in a glass case to 
preserve them from the fingers of the profane. The most strik- 
ing curtain therein is wrought with a heavy thread of bullion 



thereto, is of absinthe satin, and at intervals the tulips of lace 
are appliqu6d thereon with striking effect. In addition to the 
above examples, which are conceded to be the finest lace curtains 
every imported, the collection contains several other notable 
gems of decorative art. One exhibit consists of five curtains, the 
central one being a Brussels lace curtain of gold wire thread, 
made in the style of Louis the XVI. The border consists of a 
beautiful floral design, while the field of the curtain has a gold 
leaf dioper spotting the gold network at intervals, which also 
bears a mass of floral garlands, from which is suspended an oval 
panel of ribbons and flowers, all wrought of gold wire thread. 
Such a utilization of gold is certainly a marvelous fancy, and it 
adds a new pleasure to life to witness such beautiful creations. 
On either side of the curtain of gold, are twin curtains of Vene- 
tian point. The design in these .consist of trailing floral branches 
covering the seft gossamer of the ground with a quiet harmoni- 
ous grace. There are flowers with flattened bosses springing 
from the leafy branches, all wrought with infinite labor. On 
either side of the Venetian point are twin examples of Duchesse 
lace, the borders of which consist of thick clusters of interwoven 
ribbons and flowers, gloriously wrought, with bouquets of heavily 
massed flowers projecting in places, upon the gossamer web of 
the field. These curtains are truly magnificent. Another ex- 
hibit contains examples of Russian point made of cream linen 
thread. The lace is twenty inches wide, and decorates a curtain 
of cream satin. The design is wrought with poetic fancy and 
is extremely harmonious and restful to the eye. The next pair 
of curtains are of tulle applique^ the design being first wrought 




NEW ACQUAINTANCES— From the Picture by Karl Arnold. 



gold, the design of lace taking the form of Persian arabesques 
and scrolls, intermingled with a floral design. All down the 
wide border and dado are large circular arabesques, held together 
by floral scroll work. The upper part of the curtain, or lam- 
brequin, is a solid mass of Oriental panels wrought in gold lace. 
The curtain is placed on the background of crimson velour and 
the effect is extraordinarily rich and sumptuous. Another cur- 
tain, adjoining the above, consists of a most poetic fancy of 
floral scrolls and convolutions, held upon a network of triangular 
radations, a white silk cobweb in fact. This curtain has a 
ground of faint peach pink silk. Another curtain is composed 
entirely of silk lace. The design is floral, the stems, leaves and 
flowers being held together by silk cords of various thicknesses, 
resembling silver wires. The border contains two distinct bands 
of floral scrolls. The gem of the collection is known as the 
tulip pattern ; the lace is of cream linen thread, and the design 
consists of large Renaissance scrolls, with bouquets of tulips 
radiating therefrom, at regular intervals. The peculiarity of the' 
flowers consists in the upper half of the leaves of each flower 
being quite detached from those forming a part of the ground- 
work of the curtain, thus forming large pockets of the petals, 
into which one may thrust his fingers. The ground of the cur- 
tain, to which the lace is connected, forming a deep border 



in lace and afterwards applied to a tulle ground. The design is 
floral with wide borders, and the field of tulle is spotted at 
regular intervals with a diaper consisting of a single rose. One 
of the most interesting examples of lace work consists of a hand 
embroidered dining room table cover of Spanish lace, wrought 
out of a solid piece of Irish linen. The pattern has a border of 
square panels with elaborate lace edging, and the field of the 
cover is diapered with circles, drawn and. embroidered out of the 
solid web. There are napkins to match, in the same style of 
work, 27x36 inches in size. There is also exhibited a large 
panel of Colbert point, appliqued in heavy relief, on old gold 
satin. The design consists of conventional floral scrolls, in parts 
detached, forming an artistic border to the panel, the center of 
which contains fine scrolls in the same style of work. There are 
also shown some beautiful examples of Irish lace made by the 
same firm in Paris, and there is a rare piece of Spanish lace 
designed for the border of a table cover. A unique piece of 
work is a panel of silk Aubusson tapestry, the subject represent- 
ing a group of cupids playing blindman's bluff. The entire lace 
exhibit reflects very great credit upon this enterprising firm, 
whose willingness to invest large sums in the importation of 
fabrics so costly and magnificent, proves its confidence in the 
appreciation of such goods by people of wealth in this country. 
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